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inches long, with a perfect cutting edge. My collection of speci- 
mens, consisting of arrow-heads, spear-heads, stone axes, scrapers, 
hoes, plummets, gorgets, knives, celts, pottery (fragmentary), 
sinkers, etc., amounts to about four hundred relics, and consider- 
ing the limited time I have been engaged in the work, I am very 
well satisfied with the results. 



CIST BURIALS IN ILLINOIS 

F. F. HILDER 

While in St Louis, Missouri, a few years since, I heard that 
some pottery and stone implements had been found on a bluff in 
St Clair county, Illinois, overlooking the Cahokia plain, within 
a few miles of East St Louis. As that whole region is very in- 
teresting from an archeological point of view, I took an early 
opportunity of visiting the place indicated in the hope of rinding 
something that would repay the labor of examination and per- 
haps of excavation. On reaching the spot I found that the sum- 
mit of the bluff had been an ancient burial place, and, from the 
number of excavations visible, that it had been quite, thoroughly 
explored. After considerable search, however, I succeeded in 
finding a grave that had not been opened. It was a stone grave 
or cist in the form of a parallelogram, the internal measurement 
of which was 6 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 18 
inches in depth, made of rough, unhewn, flat slabs of limestone 
from 2 to 3 inches thick and irregular in shape. Each end of the 
cist was formed by a single slab, the western side was composed 
of three pieces and the eastern side of two, while three pieces 
formed the covering, making a rude box-shape tomb. The stones 
were not fitted closely, but were arranged as well as their irreg- 
ular forms would permit, and the crevices in the cover were 
protected by thin slabs laid over them; the earth formed the 
bottom of the grave. The stone used in its construction had evi- 
dently been procured from near the base of the bluff, where the 
rock crops out in strata of about the thickness of the slabs in 
the grave. The bluff faces the west, and the head of the grave 
pointed to the northwest. The top of the cist was 24 inches below 
the surface, which was so level that no elevation or depression 
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marked the site, which was discovered only by the use of a 
pointed iron rod as a probe. On removing the covering stones 
the skeleton of a male adult was found lying on the back; the 
bones were much decayed, but the skull was saved in fairly good 
condition, and was afterward improved by a thorough soaking 
in a solution of gelatine. Its late owner had evidently been a 
fighting man and had met with some hard knocks, as the skull 
had been fractured in the right parietal region, but had healed 
perfectly, leaving merely a line marking the size and shape of the 
fracture. Another and a much more recent wound, however, 
had evidently been a fatal injury; a deep incision had been 
made, from its width evidently by a stone weapon, cutting com- 
pletely through the superciliary ridge into the orbit of the left 
eye. That this wound did not cause immediate death is shown 
by a considerable formation of new bone in nature's effort to close 
the orifice ; an abscess must have formed, however, as a small 
hole had been sloughed through the posterior wall of the orbit 
and another through the temporal bone. When taken from the 
grave the skull was compactly filled with earth, which was re- 
moved by sluicing with water after the soaking in the gelatine 
solution. Near the right hip of the skeleton was a columella of 
a sea shell (Busycon perversum) ; between the feet and the stone 
at the end of the grave were four unio shells ; near the right side 
of the head were two well-made stone arrowpoints and a small, 
coarsely made, dark-colored earthenware pot. On removing the 
earth which this utensil contained, some dark, evidently vegetal, 
substance, about two inches in depth, was found at the bottom 
of the vessel, as well as a much decayed bird bone. 

About two months later, in company with a friend, I made 
another visit to the locality, and after a close examination suc- 
ceeded in finding another grave that had not been opened ; its 
position is indicated in the accompanying sketch. 

This grave was exactly similar in construction to that pre- 
viously discovered ; but it was not so deeply covered, as the 
upper slabs were only 8 inches below the surface. It was, how- 
ever, of rather smaller dimensions, being 5 feet 6 inches long, 23 
inches wide, and 12 inches in depth from the lower side of the 
cover to the level of the earth which formed the bottom of the 
grave. This cist contained two skeletons lying side by side, an 
adult and a small child, both stretched at full length, face up- 
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ward. The skeleton of the child was on the east side of that of 
the adult and close to it, the top of the child's skull being on a 
level with the breast. The bones, especially those of the child, 
were much decayed ; so much so, in fact, that 
it was impossible to determine from them 
the sex of the adult, but from the small size 
of the skull it was supposed to be that of a 
woman. At the extreme upper end of the 
cist, on a line between the two skulls, was a 
small pot about 5 inches in height, with 
pierced ears, which contained nothing but 
earth. In the eastern corner was a small 
mussel shell. On the child's side, about 18 
inches from the skull, was another pot, with 
projecting ears, not pierced, which contained 
a small bone. This bone, which was in 
much better preservation than the skeleton of the child, was pro- 
nounced by Dr Stevens, of St Louis, to be a portion of the pelvic 
arch of a child. On the western side, about on a line with the 
middle of the adult skeleton, was a piece of bone 4 inches long 
by one inch and a quarter wide and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, which was indented or scalloped around the edges. 

In neither of these graves was there found the slightest vestige 
of anything suggestive of clothing. The bodies had either been 
interred in an entirely nude condition or, if clothed, the garments 
had been so entirely decomposed as to leave not a trace. 

In both of the cists every part, including the pots and the 
cavities of the skulls, was filled compactly and firmly with earth, 
and so closely up to the covering slabs that their shape was 
sharply imprinted on the soil. The conjecture was that the earth 
must have been conveyed into the interior of the cists by the 
ooze of rains through the crevices between the slabs ; but if that 
was the case it seems strange that the removal of so large an 
amount of earth from the space immediately surrounding the 
graves should not have caused some depression on the surface, 
which did not exist, as there was not the slightest alteration in 
the surface level to distinguish the spots where they were found. 
Yet it is hardly reasonable to suppose that stone inclosures would 
have been constructed and filled with earth at the time the burials 
were made, since such a procedure would render the cists super- 
fluous. 



